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QUEEN OF 
THE 
GEORGIA 
PEACHES 


Miss Josephine Bowling 
of College Park, Ga., 
Who Ruled Over the 
Georgia Day Exercises 
in the Court of States 
at the Chicago World's 


Fair. 
(Times Wide World Photos, 
Chicago Bureau.) 
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October 6, 1934 


GERMAN ATH- 
LETIC POWER 
ABROAD: GIRL 
CONTESTANTS 
in a Festival for 
Germans in For- 
eign Countries 


Entering the Sta- 








dium in the Eich- 
kamp District of 


Berlin. 


(Times Wide 
World Photos, 


Berlin Bureau.) 









i I te 
IN PURSUIT OF THE BALL: FAST ACTION 


in the East-West Polo Match at the Meadow Brook Club. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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. THE WEST 
LOSES, 14 TO 
13, IN THE 
SECOND 
GAME OF THE 
POLO SERIES: 
M. G. PHIPPS 
of the East 
Team Hitting 
the Ball in the 
Second Game of 
the Meadow 
Brook Clash. 


THE EAST 
TEAM DRINKS 
TO ITS RECAP- 
TURE OF THE 
POLO SUPREM- 
ACY OF THE 
COUNTRY: THE 

VICTORIOUS 
FOUR 
in the Champion- 


ship Series at the Meadow Brook Club on Long Island Celebrating Its 
Triumph, Two Games to None, in the Traditional Manner. Left to Right Are: 
Mrs. Devereux Milburn, Who Presented the Trophies, M. G. Phipps, Winston 
Guest, J. P. Millis and B. W. Post. 

(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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THE PRESIDENT APPEALS FOR AN INDUSTRIAL TRUCE 


Mr. Roosevelt Before the Microphones for His Address to the Nation Calling for an Armistice Between Capital and Labor 
While the Reorganized NRA Evolves Legislations Calculated Permanently to Safeguard the Rights of All. 


(Times Wide World Photos, Washington Bureau.) 











MOTHER AND 
SON KEEP PACE 
IN COLLEGE 
STUDIES: MRS. 
MATHILDE 
MUNSTER 
Of New York City 
With Her Husband 
and Her 17-Year- 
Old Son, Daniel 
Francis, Who Is a 
Freshman at City 
College While She 
Is in the Freshman 
Class in Hunter Col- 
lege. 


(Times Wide World 
Photos.) 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON STARTS THE LOG ROLLING: COACH JIMMIE PHELAN 


at the Start of Their Training for the New Football Season. 


Sets His Squad to Sawing a Huge Fir . 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 








DESIGNED FOR SAFE TRAVEL AT A SPEED OF 100 MILES AN HOU 
TRAM SYSTEM 
Proposed by Joseph B. Strauss, Chief Engineer of the Golden Gate Brid 


Serve Five Counties in the San Francisco Dis 
(Associated Press.) 


R: SKETCH OF AN AIR- 


ge Now Under Construction, to 
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STANFORD 
POUNDS 
ACROSS THE 
GOAL LINE FOR 
ITS FIRST 
SCORE OF THE 
1934 SEASON: 
GRAYSON 
Plunging One Yard 
Through Left 
Tackle for a 
Touchdown in the 
Palo Alto Game in 
Which San Jose 
State Was Beaten, 
48 to 0. 
(Times Wide World 
Photos, San Fran- 
cisco Bureau.) 
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CONSTRUCTION 
ACTIVITIES AT 
THE WHITE 
HOUSE: A VIEW 
OF THE EXECU- 
TIVE OFFICES 
as They Appeared 
at the Time of the 
President’s Return, 
With the Comple- 
tion of the Big Re- 
modeling Job Still 
About a Month 
Distant. 


(Times Wide World 
Photos, Washington 
Bureau.) 





WINTER MAKES 
AN ADVANCE 
RAID ON THE 
HIGH SIERRAS: 
A SNOW SCENE 
AT TRUCKEE, 
CALIF., 
After a Large 
Area Had Been 
Blanketed by a 
Snowfall Ranging 
in Depth From 
Two to Eighteen 


Inches. 
(Times Wide World 
Photos.) 
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ON A TRAIL THAT WAS ALL WET: THE NORTHERN COUNTIES OTTER HOUNDS 
Swimming Down the River Tyne in Full Cry After a Twelve-Pound Otter, Which Was Captured After an 
Hour’s Hunt at Corbridge, England. (Times Wide World Photos.) 





THE PRESI- 
DENT RETURNS 
TO WASHING- 
TON AFTER A 
MONTH’S VACA- 
TION: MR. 
ROOSEVELT 
Waving to the 
Crowd Which Met 
His Special Train 
in the National 
Capital on His Ar- 
rival From Hyde 
Park. 


(Times Wide World 
Photos, Washington 
Bureau.) 
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STAR PLAYERS 
OF DETROIT, 
AMERICAN 

LEAGUE 

CHAMPIONS 








THE ACE 
PITCHER 
OF THE 
AMERICAN 
LEAGUE 
CHAMPIONS: 
LYNWOOD 
(SCHOOLBOY) 
ROWE, 


Star of the 
Detroit Mound 
Staff and a .317 
Hitter, Who Is 
Mickey 
Cochrane’s 
First Choice 
for the 
World’s Series. 


(Times Wide 
World Photos.) 


SHORTSTOP: BILL ROGELL, 
Hitting Just Short of .300. 


MICKEY 
COCH- 
RANE’S 
LIST OF 
STARTING 
PITCHERS: 
TOM 
BRIDGES, 
Who Won 
Twenty 
Games This 
Season. 





A VETERAN OF THE DETROIT 
SQUAD: ALVIN CROWDER, 
Who Is Listed as One of the Three 
Starting Pitchers. 


DETROIT’S ACE WITH THE BAT: 
CHARLIE GEHRINGER, . 
Second Baseman, Who Has Been 
Hitting .352. 








October 6, 1931 


A GREAT 
CATCHER 
WHO WON A 
PENNANT 
IN HIS FIRST 
SEASON AS 
MANAGER: 
MICKEY 
: COCHRANE, 
: Pilot of the 
a Detroit Tigers, 
: Who Doesn’t Let 
4 the New Réle of 
" “Master Minding” 
' Interfere 
Seriously With 
His Hitting. 


(Times Wide 
¢ World Photos.) 





SECOND 
AMONG 
THE TIGER 
SLUGGERS: 
HANK 
GREEN- 
BERG, 
First 
Baseman, 


a .336 Hitter, 





AT THIRD BASE: MARVIN OWEN, 
a .319 Hitter. 
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AMONG THE MOST PECULIAR OF ALL SPECIES OF BEARS: 
HABITAT GROUP OF SLOTH BEARS, 

Found Only in Parts of India and Ceylon, Placed on Exhibition at the Field Museum of 
Natural History in Chicago. The Animals Are Shown Engaged in Their Usual Occu- 
pation of Turning Over Rocks Looking for Insects to Feed Upon. 

(Field Museum of Natural History.) 
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DETAIL OF MOSAIC 
Showing a Tigress and a Wild Boar, Uncovered in the Daphne Villa. Pastel Shades Are 
Worked Out in Delicately Shaded Cubes of Glass. 


ART FROM AN ANCIENT VILLA: PAVEMENT, 


(Times Wide orld Photos.) 
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THE MILE-WIDE RECORD OF A METEOR’S COLLISION 
WITH THE EARTH: THE FAMOUS ARIZONA CRATER, 
Six Hundred Feet Deep and One Mile in Diameter, Photo- 
graphed From an Altitude of 3,000 Feet. Scientists Believe 
It Was Caused by the Impact of an Enormous Meteor, Which 
Now Is Buried Deep in the Ground, but Several Attempts to 


Find the Meteor Mass Have Been Unsuccessful. 
(Fairchild Aerial Surveys. Inc.) 











INTERIOR DECORATION OF THE THIRD CENTURY 
A. D.: A MOSAIC FLOOR, 

Splendidly Preserved, Found in the Ruins of a Luxurious 

Villa at Daphne, Near Antioch, Syria, by an Archaeological 

Expedition Under the Direction of Professor William A. 


Campbell of Wellesley. It Shows a Head of Thalassa and 
an Eros Fishing From the Back of a Dolphin. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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TWENTY YEARS AGO: The Siege Of Antwerp 





eng 





DENSE CLOUDS OF SMOKE DRIFTING NORTHWARD FROM THE BATTLE FRONT TO 
FORESHADOW THE FALL OF ANTWERP: THE BURNING OF A SUBURB ON THE 
NETHE RIVER 

as the Germans Steadily Pushed Their Lines Nearer and Nearer the City, Despite the Utmost 
Efforts of the Belgian Defenders and the Small Forces Which the Allies Sent to Their Aid. 
By the Night of Oct. 6, 1914, It Was Evident That the City Could Not Be Saved, and the Big 

Siege Guns of the Kaiser’s Forces Were in Position to Start a Bombardment at Any Time. 
(© Underwood & Underwood.) 


THE WORLD WAR TWENTY YEARS AGO 


EPT. 30: German shells destroyed main res- ish Army to West Flanders begun. Attack by 

ervoir of Antwerp water system and Germans German Crown Prince’s army repulsed. Austro- 

gained ground in attack on outer ring of forts. German invasion of Poland launched. First Cana- 
French Tenth Army went into position in Arras- dian convoy sailed. 
Lens sector in Allied flanking march toward the Oct. 4: British reinforcements reached Antwerp. 
sea. Germans attacked Nethe crossings. Germans 0c- 
Oct. 1: Southern forts of Antwerp fell and cupied Lens and drove French back on Arras. 
Belgians retreated behind Nethe River. French Germans at Poperinghe in race for sea. Austrians 
Tenth Army advanced on Douai and heavy fight- and Germans were advancing in Poland and 
ing was in progress before Arras. Russians, pur- Galicia. Serbian retreat in Bosnia. 


suing von Hindenburg’s army from the Niemen Oct. 5: Germans obtained strong foothold on 

River, attacked in Augustowa Woods. Turkey north bank of the Nethe, foreshadowing fall of 

closed Dardanelles. ; Antwerp. Russians driven back near Radom, 
Oct. 2: Belgians hard pressed in defense of Poland. 

Nethe line. British reinforcements ordered to Oct. 6: Germans pushed battle north of the 


Antwerp. Heavy fighting near Roye, France. Nethe. Belgian Government left Antwerp. Ger- 
Augustowa battle continued. man cavalry active in force in Lille-Armentieres 

Oct. 3: Antwerp’s outer defenses lost. Germans district. Arras bombarded. Russians continued 
reached Ypres in race for sea. Transfer of Brit- retreat in Poland and Galicia. 
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REINFORCEMENTS FOR THE BELGIANS ON 
THE BATTLE LINE OUTSIDE ANTWERP: 
BRITISH FIGHTING MEN 
Finding Cover at the Side of a Road Through the 





Fields Outside Lierre. The First British Units, ON THE FIRING LINE WI 
2,000 Strong, Arrived on Oct. 4, Via Ostend, and I C ANG LINE WITH THE GERMANS ONLY oy , > T ; 
6,000 More Came In Next Day. :; _ BELGIAN INFANTRY ae ne ee 

in Action at Close Range in Defense of a Key Position. 


(© International.) 
Underwood & Underwood ) 
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THE BELGIANS FIGHTING VAINLY TO SAVE VAIGR cIy 


—— at 
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DEFENDING FORCES IN THE BELEAGUERED CITY: THE BURGOMASTER OF ANTWERP we 
Bearded and With Red Cross Brassard) Being Saluted by the Crew of a British Armored Car While Riding Through the Streets at the Head of a Troop 
of Cavalry. 


(© International.) 
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Ee 
A SOUP AN EFFORT 
KITCHEN 
CAPTURED TO BRING 
FROM THE DOWN ONE 
GERMANS OF THE 
SERVING THE . 
DRFENDERS GERMAN 
OF ANTWERP: AERIAL 
BELGIAN \ aes! A i SCOUTS: 
SOLDIERS Pawel 4 yi *. : | 
Near the Battle eee: ' | Ges , al BELGIAN 
Line Getting ; 


Their Midday 
Meal Piping Hot, 


ay ' -—, INFANTRY 


Pa pee ~% < 2 4s Firing on an 
Thanks to the HY “i ‘ ; : Enemy Airplane 
Ingenuity of the From the Ruins 
Enemy in of a Village 
Devising War 
Equipment. 


in the Lierre 
(Times Wide Section. 
World Photos.) 


(© International.) 


AWAITING A GERMAN ATTEMPT TO FORCE A PASSAGE ACROSS THE NETHE RIVER: BELGIAN 
SOLDIERS 
Holding a Shallow Trench on the Antwerp Side of the Stream After Being Driven From the Outer Ring of 
Forts a Mile or Two From Its South Bank. 


(Underwood & Underwood.) 
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"THE BRITISH AIDING IN THE DEFENSE OF ANTWERP 
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BARBED WIRE ASSUMING IMPORTANCE IN 
WARFARE: 
BRITISH MARINES AND BELGIAN SOLDIERS 
Constructing Entanglements to Delay the German 
Advance. 


THE 
DESTRUCTION 
OF AN 
ANTWERP 
SUBURB: 
THE TOWN OF 
LIERRE 
IN FLAMES, 
With the Defending 
Forces Pulling 
Down Houses 
Which Might 
Afford Shelter to 
the Germans. 

In This Picture the 
Bridge Across the 
Nethe Already 
Had Been 
Destroyed and the 
Soldiers Were 
Preparing to 
Cross to Rejoin 
Their Comrades on 


IN THE LAST LINE OF DEFENSE WITH THE the North Bank. 
(Daily Mirror 


FALL OF ANTWERP INEVITABLE: HELP FRow ACenas . 
MEN OF THE BRITISH NAVAL BRIGADE ee De ACROSS) THE ENGLISH CHANNEL FOR THE 
DEFENDERS OF ANTWERP: BRITISH MARINES 

















Behind Earthworks Which They Had Constructed on 

the Lierre Road. Shells Bursting Near By Showed 

That the Germans Had Found Their Range, and the 
Men Were Running to Cover. 





Firing From a Trench Outside Lierre, on the Nethe River, One of the 

Key Positions of the System of Fortifications. Early on Oct. 6, the 

Germans Had Won the Crossings of the Nethe and the Defenders Had 
Fallen Back on the Inner Ring of Forts. 
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PATHWAYS OF WAR: TWO VIEWS OF DUFFEL BRIDGE. 


f hig * ~- 
BLOWN UP BY THE BELGIANS TO IMPEDE THE GERMAN DRIVE ON ANTWERP: THE BRIDGE AT DUFFEL, 


on the Nethe River, as It Appeared Shortly After Its Destruction Following the Loss of the Outer Line of Forts and the Belgian Retreat Behind 


the River for Another Stand 
(© International.) 
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RESTORED BY THE GERMAN PIONEERS WITH THE SMOKE OF BATTLE STILL RISING IN THE DISTANCE: THE DUFFEL BRIDGE, 
the Same One Shown in the Picture Above, Paralleled by a Hastily Constructed Wooden Structure Which Gave the Attacking Army a Means of 
Crossing the Nethe at This Important Point. (© American Press Association. ) 
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MEN AND MACHINES IN THE ANTWERP BATTLE OF 1914 





AN 
INNOVATION 
IN WARFARE 

WHICH 
PROVED 
FUTILE IN 
STEMMING 
THE GERMAN 
ONRUSH: 
THE FAMOUS 
ARMORED 
TRAIN, 
Which Took a 


Conspicuous 
Part in the 
Defense of 
Antwerp, 

Firing on the 


Enemy Lines. 2 : 
(© International.) 4 ~ PE < ’ 4 = 
. - : ~. de> 
A ~ = m= ~ ee yy 





HEAVY eS re FORTS: A SUNKEN SMOKING AND WORKING: A BELGIAN MACHINE 
RY * . 4 
Replying to the German Siege Guns Near Antwerp. The German a ; GUNNER 
Artillery Was So Overwhelmingly Superior, However, That Enjoying a Cigarette While Operating His Weapon in the 
Military Experts Soon Were Compelled to Abandon Hope of Outskirts of Antwerp. (© American Press Association.) 


Saving the City. 





ee 





FORTIFICATIONS ON WHEELS: BELGIAN ARMORED AUTON 
Lined Up on a Street of Antwerp and Surrounded by a Crowd of Curious Civilians. These Cars Made Daily Attac ks the G Lines as They 
Were Pushed Nearer and Nearer the City. — 2 eee 


(© American Press Association.) 
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TO THE SEA 
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SIR JOHN FRENCH’S ARMY TRANSFERRED FROM THE AISNE IN THE 1914 RACE TOWARD THE SEA: BRITISH ARTILLERY 
Passing Through a Village in Northern France en Route to West Flanders in the Movement Begun on Oct. 3. 
(Underwood & Underwood.) 


ON THE BATTLE LINE IN THE ARRAS SECTOR: FRENCH CHASSEURS 
Engaged Against the Germans in the Region Which Was the Centre of Heavy Fighting the First Week of October. 


(Press Illustrating Co.) 





A PAUSE FOR FOOD IN THE WESTWARD MOVEMENT OF THE A CHANGE OF POSITION TO MEET THE GERMAN ATTACK: A 
ARMIES: A GERMAN ADVANCE PARTY FRENCH MACHINE GUN SECTION 
in the Region Near the North Sea, With Some of Its Men Keeping Close on the March Toward Another Part of the Front in the Roye District. 
Watch for Signs of the Enemy While Others Plucked Fowls Picked Up Reassembling the Guns for Firing Required About One Minute. 
in Their March. Such Patrols Often Ran Out of Rations and Had to Live (© International.) 
Off the Country. (© International.) 


Next Week: The Fall of Antwerp and the Opening of the Flanders Battle. 
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WEST POINT WINS ITS OPENER, 19 TO 0: TRUE 


of Army Carrying the Ball in the Game Against Washburn College of Topeka, Kan. 
(Times Wide World Photos. ) 




















NAVY GOES AROUND THE END FOR A 


Carrying the Ball Behind Strong Interference in the Annapolis Gan 
: (Times Wide World Ph 
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THE WASH- »- "4 “aes 
INGTON “ea Nee 

HUSKIES WIN 32, i= 

OVER IDAHO, en 

13 TO 0: BURL ya "7 
BUFKIN 


of Washington 
Stopped by Idaho 
Tacklers in an 
Attempt to Go 


Around the End. 
(Times Wide 


World Photos, 
Seattle Bureau.) 
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_ 45,000 AT PALO ALTO SEE SANTA CLARA T' 
NORTHWESTERN TRIUMPHS OVER MARQUETTE BY A _ 21-TO-12 SCORE: ART GUEPE, of Santa Clara Returning a Punt for Twenty-four Yard: 
Marquette Back, Going Around the End for a Gain of Fifteen Yards in the Evanston Clash. Drive to Come Up Even With the 1933 Co-Ck 
(‘Times Wide World Photos, Chicago Bureau.) (Times Wide World Photos, San F! 





\SON OPENS EAST AND WEST: 7 : 
GRIDIRON ACTION 
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ALONZO STAGG’S LITTLE COLLEGE PROVIDES A SCARE FOR THE 
TROJANS: HASKELL WOTKYNS 
of the University of Southern California Being Downed by Randall of the College 
of the Pacific in the Los Angeles Game Which the Trojans Won, 6 to 0, After 
Making a Stand on Their Three-Yard Line. 
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SND FOR A TEN-YARD GAIN: SCHMIDT 
Annapolis Game in Which William and Mary Was Beaten, 20 to 0. 
Wide World Photos. ) 


2° A) “AS At Right— 
“th \ & CALIFORNIA 
PILES UP HIGH 
SCORES IN A 
DOUBLE- 
HEADER: 
WALKER MAKING 
A TOUCHDOWN 
After Taking the 
Ball From Archer on 
a Reverse as the 
Golden Bears De- 
feated the Cali- 
fornia Aggies by 54 
to 0 and Nevada by 
33 to 0. 








‘A CLARA TIE STANFORD, 7 TO 7: HALL 
ity-four Yards as the Broncos Staged a Fourth Period 
1e 1933 Co-C adie of the Pacific Coast. 

Photos, San Francisco Bureau.) 


ONE OF POP WARNER’S PUPILS BREAKS THROUGH THE LINE: STONIK 
f Temple Going Ahead for a Fifteen-Yard Gain as Virginia Polytechnic Institute Was Routed 34 to 0 at 
Philadelphia. 
Times Wide World Photos, Philadelphia Bureau.) 
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‘Away the Good Ship Flies, and Leaves Old England on the Lee” 


THE FINALE OF THE AMERICA’S CUP SERIES IN WHICH THE DEFENDER CAME FROM BEHIND TO WIN: 
ENDEAVOUR AND RAINBOW 
Photographed From the Air During the Sixth Race, in Which T. O. M. Sopwith Gained the Initial Advantage by Getting Over the Line Fifty Sec- 
onds Ahead of Harold S. Vanderbilt but Lost by Fifty-five Seconds at the Finish. Experts Generally Agreed That the British Yacht Was the Faster 
and Failed to Capture the America’s Cup Only Through Lack of Smart Seamanship, but the Controversies Engendered by Protests in Two of the Races 


Somewhat Dimmed Rejoicing Over the American Victory of Four Straight Wins After the Challenger Had Scored Two Triumphs. 
(International.) 
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FOOTNOTES ON A WEEK’S HEADLINERS 


RAILROAD CHIEF OF STAFF 


OHN JEREMIAH PELLEY, who is resign- 
ing as president of the New Haven to be- 
come the head of a strong independent 

organization to act in the capacity of general 
staff for the country’s railroads as a whole, 
began his _ railroad 
career in 1899 as a sta- 
tion clerk in the little 
town of Anna, IIl., his 
birthplace. He stuck 
with the Illinois Central, 
served as a_ track 
apprentice, rose by 1902 
to be assistant foreman 
of the extra gang, con- 
tinued to rise step by 
step and in 1924 found 
himself the road’s vice 
president in charge of 
operations. By this time 
he was recognized as a 
“comer” and in 1926 he was sent to serve as 
president of the Central of Georgia, an Illinois 
Central subsidiary. After three years in that 
post he was summoned to New York to head 
the New Haven system. 

Mr. Pelley, now 56, studied for a time at the 
University of Illinois after finishing Anna 
High School. He was married in 1908 and has 
one daughter. Genial and democratic, he has 
forged ahead as a practical operating man 
and has succeeded in devising means of 
cutting operating costs. As head of the merger 
of the American Railway Association and the 
Association of Railway Executives, he will re- 
ceive $60,000 a year. 





J. J. Pelley. 
(Wide World.) 


ROOKIE NO-HIT PITCHER 


AUL DEAN was mostly just “Dizzy Dean’s 
brother” when he broke in with the St. 
Louis Cardinals last Spring, but with his 

pitching of a no-hit game, the first by a 
rookie in major league history, it begins to 
look as if the title 
might some day be the 
other way round. 
Eccentric Dizzy, who is 
good and makes no 
secret of it, says Daffy 
already is a_ better 
pitcher. He can well 
be proud of his 21-year- 
old kid brother, for the 
last no-hit game in the 
majors came in 1931 
and the statistics jug- 
glers have to go back 
to 1922 to find the equal 
of Daffy’s feat, which 
was marred only by one pass. 

In other ways Daffy has been doing quite 
well, thank you, for a rookie. He was pounded 
out of the box in his debut but shortly there- 
after embarked on a string of seven straight 
wins. With his no-hitter, he had a record of 
eighteen victories to nine defeats. He pitched 
a no-hit game for Kansas City last year and 
topped the American Association pitchers with 
twenty-two victories to seven defeats and an 
average of only 3.15 earned runs per nine- 
inning game. He weighs 192 pounds, stands 
6 feet 3 inches tall, and is kin enough in tem- 
perament to Dizzy to have helped in a strike 
for more money and to have received a suspen- 
sion for balking at playing in an exhibition 
game. 





Paul Dean. 
(Wide World.) 





By OMAR HITE 











SINGING EX-STENOGRAPHER 


LLE. LUCIENNE BOYER, now in Amer- 
ica to sing the throaty love songs which 
made her a star of the Paris cabarets 

and comedy theatres, once was a stenographer, 
though very briefly. At sixteen, eager to go on 
the stage, she answered 
the advertisement of a 
theatre manager for a 
typist and got the job. 
Her employer quickly 
discovered that she and 
the typewriter were 
total strangers but for- 
gave her when he heard 
her sing and put her in 
a small réle. As evi- 
dences of success with 
“Parlez-moi d’Amour” 
and other songs, she ar- 
rived in New York this 
trip with three maids, 
twenty-three trunks and fifty pieces of hand 
luggage; her first American invasion, made 
in 1926, was less ostentatious and drew little 
notice. 

Mlle. Boyer, 5 feet 3 inches tall and weigh- 
ing 120 pounds, speaks no English but expects 
to pick it up quickly. Her father was killed 
in the World War while her mother was em- 
ployed in a munitions factory, and she began 
her stage career shortly after the Armistice. 





Lucienne Boyer. 


PRIMATE OF GERMANY 


R. LUDWIG MUELLER, who has been 

consecrated Primate of the German 

Protestant Church with the pomp of 
Nazi ceremonials, was an obscure military 
chaplain in Koenigsberg only eighteen months 
ago, worth noting only 
because he was a trusted 
acquaintance of Adolf 
Hitler. He was born in 
1883 at  Guetersloh, 
Westphalia, studied at 
the universities of Halle 
and Bonn, was ordained 
in 1908, and served as 
pastor in a _ country 
town until he became a 
naval chaplain at the 
start of the World War. 
After the armistice he 
remained a chaplain in 
the navy and army 
service, and was known chiefly for his work 
in establishing a Hall of Fame for the German 
Navy at Wilhelmshaven. 

It was in 1926 that Dr. Mueller met Adolf 
Hitler, then a somewhat fantastic figure, and 
accepted the Fuehrer at his own estimate. 
Eventually he convinced Hitler that German 
Protestantism might be made useful to the 
Nazi party, and after Hitler came into power 
Mueller became his confidential agent for 
church affairs and a man of great influence. 
In preparation for his promotion to the post of 
Reich Bishop he was elected first Prussian 
State Bishop in August of 1933 and has been 
very much in the headlines ever since in the 
heated controversy over the absorption of the 
church into the victorious Nazi movement. 





Dr. Ludwig Mueller. 


(Associated Press.) 


UP FROM THE RANKS 


EW YORK CITY’S new Police Commis- 
N sioner is Lewis J. Valentine, ‘“hard- 
boiled” disciplinarian, honest above 
question, who has spent thirty-one of his fifty- 
two years in the police service and pounded 
the pavement for ten 
years before receiving 
his first promotion. 
Born in Brooklyn, he 
went to the public and 
parochial schools until 
he was fourteen and 
big enough to get a job 
as wagon boy for a 
department store. At 
twenty, he was in 
charge of one of the 
store’s agencies but 
decided he wanted to be 
either a policeman or a 
fireman, no matter 
much which, and took examinations for both 
departments. The police job opened up first 
and he donned the uniform on Nov. 17, 1903. 
He had plenty of ups and downs in his climb 
from patrolman to Chief Inspector, his rank 
when named to head the department. A ser- 
geant in 1913, he had the tough job of working 
on a confidential squad engaged in purging 
the department of corrupt policemen, and 
naturally made enemies. In the Hylan régime 
he was in disfavor and long was denied pro- 
motion to a captaincy, though at the head of 
the list. Under Walker he came back and in a 
single year was moved up to deputy chief 
inspector, but later was reduced to captain— 
perhaps because of his unwillingness to dis- 
tistinguish between Political club houses and 
others in his frequent raids to discourage 
gambling. 

The LaGuardia administration brought him 
again to the top with the rank of Chief Inspec- 
tor and General O’Ryan’s resignation made 
him the head of the department with 18,000 
men under his command. 


L. J. Valentine. 
(Wide World.) 


TEXTILE PEACE MAKER 
UDGE WALTER P. STACY of North Caro- 
lina, who has been named by President 
Roosevelt to be chairman of the Textile 
Labor Relations Board to arbitrate disputes in 
the wake of the textile strike, has had abun- 
dant experience in set- 
tling labor troubles. He 
played a large part in 
adjusting several im- 
portant railroad dis- 
putes under the Cool- 
idge administration, and 
President Roosevelt has 
called upon him in other 
industrial emergencies, 
notably the crisis in 
steel plants last June. 
Judge Stacy was born 
at Ansonville, N. C., in 
1884, a minister’s son, 
received his A. B. at the 
University of North Carolina in 1908, and 
then took a law course there. After a term in 
the Legislature, he was elected a judge of the 
Superior Court in 1916, served four years ani 
then won promotion to the State Supreme 
Court. He was appointed Chief Justice in 1925, 
and next year was elected Chief Justice for 
an eight-year term. He often has been a Sum- 
mer lecturer at Northern law schools. 





Judge W. P. Stacy. 


(Associated Press.) 
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¥ SMILING THROUGH * 





VERY small car had run out 
A of petrol and was stuck eight 
miles from the nearest filling 
station. The motorist was wonder- 
ing what would be the best thing to 
do, when a magnificent car ap- 
peared round the bend of the road. 
“Could you spare me a drop of 
petrol, please?” asked the owner of 
the “baby.” “I’ve run out.” 

The leather-coated chauffeur de- 
scended from his car, eyeing the 
diminutive vehicle contemptuously. 
“H’m,” he returned, “it’s not petrol 
you want, it’s a new flint.”—Lon- 
don Standard. 





Visitor—“Your son is rather 
small for his age, isn’t he?” 
Proud Mother—“‘Oh, no, most 


boys of his age are overgrown, I 
think.”—Detroit Free Press. 





Dentist (having drawn several 
teeth for young child)—‘“‘Never 
mind, they will grow again.” 

Child—“But will they be here in 
time for dinner?”—Pearson’s. 

The new recruit passed an officer 
without saluting. 

“Here, my man,” called the offi- 
cer, “do you see this uniform I’m 
wearing?” 

“Yes, sir, and just look at this 
thing they gave me.”—Service 
Humor. 








Customer—“I want to buy a pres- 
ent for my wife.” 

Girl Assistant—“Could I interest 
you in a sun-bathing suit?” 

“Customer—“You sure could. 
But let’s fix up the present first.” 
Arcanum Bulletin. 





Hearing some one prowling about 
downstairs, the timid husband 
bravely seized a candle and pro- 
ceeded to investigate, while his 
even more timid wife buried her 
head under the bedclothes. 

Suddenly her husband came upon 
a burglar, who covered him with a 
revolver. 

“Oh, don’t take any notice of 
me,” protested the timid husband, 
“I’m only walking in my sleep.”— 
Montreal Gazette. 


Jones hasn’t had the experience 
of being unintentionally misunder- 
stood. 

Mrs. Jones was spending a day 
in bed with a severe cold and her 
husband was working in the back 
yard and hammering nails into 
some boards. Presently his neigh- 
bor came over. 

“How’s the wife?” he asked. 

“Not very well,” said Jones. 

“Is that her coughin’?” 

“No, you fathead,” replied Jones, 
“it’s a henhouse.”—Bee Hive. 





Mrs. Ballard—“How does your 
new cat like your dog?” 

Mrs. Seaton—“Oh, fur-straight.” 
—Pathfinder. 





NOT A TRICK WORKED WITH MIRRORS: 





he 





HENRIETTA 


AND MARGARETE WAHLERS, 
17-Year-Old St. Paul Twins Who Look So Much Alike That Their 
Teachers at Macalaster College Sometimes Think They Are 


Seeing Double. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 





Senator Soaper Says: 


A cup race account says Skipper 
Sopwith of the Endeavour was a 
little late in luffing. Well, you 
know that English sense of humor. 





A peasant in the Austrian Tyrol 
asserts he has the biggest head in 
the world. In a Continent full of 
dictators it sounds like lése-majesté. 





A Cleveland sidewalk vendor ad- 
mits making $8 a day selling shoe- 
strings. The country must be full 
of optimists making fresh starts. 





“What is life?” asks Marconi. 
About eleven years in this country, 
the parole commissions being what 
they are. 





Hiram Johnson, a candidate on 
four tickets, is puzzling over speak- 
ing engagements, as it would hard- 
ly do to meet himself at a rally. 





Noticing that his AAA wheat 
check was heavily perforated, a 
Kansas farmer ran it through a 
player piano and got “Happy days 
are here again.” 





His critics say Upton Sinclair is 
making promises he cannot possibly 
fulfill. Upton, in fact, is less of a 
political novice than any one sup- 
posed. 

We trust the revision of the 
NRA isn’t to be a yearly ordeal, as 
we’ve been trying since 1906 to 
catch up with the football rules. 


A scion of a once wealthy Chi- 
cago tribe is reduced to riding rent- 
ed polo ponies. Tsk, tsk. And we 
thought the government was giving 
them away. 





The television phone, perfected 
in Germany, will have its amusing 
aspects. For instance, the compos- 
ite face when talking over a rural 
party line. 





A royal Surrey golfer suggests 
substituting “It isn’t golf” for “It 
isn’t cricket.” Experts who have 
studied our style off the tee say 
it isn’t either. 





“What ails this generation is that 
it cannot raise its voice,” says Lud- 
wig Lewisohn, who seems to have 
located a sound-proof apartment. 





To warn mariners of shoals, the 
Nantucket Lightship will carry a 
device which makes’ warbling 
sounds. If these don’t stand them 
off, it will croon. 





Not only in the showing of the 
challenger, but in other aspects, 
the Endeavour-Rainbow races have 
been unique. They contend you 
could see them move. 





Enough Republicans have been 
found in New York for a party 
split. It comforts their leaders and 
proves that not much can be de- 
duced from the way Maine goes. 


Odds and Eddies 


The law guarantees you the 
right of free speech, but it can’t 
guarantee your escape from the 
mob afterward.—Los Angeles 
Times. 





Red ears are a new note in the 
feminine get-up. Maybe the girls 
have heard what is being said about 
those hats.—Detroit News. 





IF YOU ONLY WOULD BE. 
You surely make an awful noise 
When you are chugging up a hill, 
But you’re my car, my. only car, 
And I'll admit I love you—still. 
—Cincinnati Enquirer. 





It’s a cinch that dad is no longer 
the unquestioned head of the house- 
hold once the kids begin getting 
snarled up in their homework 
again.—Boston Herald. 





Fear of a war in Europe is abat- 
ing, usually an indication that the 
militarists have been around to see 
the bankers.—/ndianapolis News. 





UP WITH THE ANGELS. 
He put on his brakes 
On a slippery road 
And now he thinks 
His harp’s a load. 
—Florida Times-Union. 





The modern girl has roses in her 
cheek, but it looks sometimes like 
she placed the entire rose bush 
there.—Atlanta Constitution. 





A SATISFACTORY TOPIC. 
Haven’t an opinion 

"Bout golf or any game 
The rest keep on discussin’, 

But I’m happy jes’ the same. 
I feel the frost approachin’ 

An’ I’m steppin’ quick an’ free, 
An’ talkin’ ’bout the weather 

Is fun enough fur me. 


I’ll watch the gold of Autumn, 

By Nature’s art refined, 
A-gleamin’ but to vanish— 

Jes’ like the other kind. 
I’ve got no time to argue 

"Bout fights on land or sea. 
Conversin’ ’bout the weather 

Is fun enough fur me. 
—Philander Johnson in Washing- 

ton Star. 


Well, the old-fashioned fellow 
who was described as going through 
all his pockets and finding nothing 
can still do that.—Dallas News. 








More persons are injured in bath- 
tubs than in automobiles. Small 
boys are apt to find something of 
an argument in this piece of sta- 
tistical information. — Shreveport 
Journal. 





Before complaining bitterly, 
Americans should reflect that it is 
something to live in the best of all 
countries.—Toledo Blade. 
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“NYMPHS AND FAUNS,” BY COROT. 
This and the Other Painting Illustrated on This Page Are Included 
in an Exhibition of Early Landscapes and Figures by the Eminent 
French Master to Be Held at the Knoedler Galleries in New York. 


IN THE WORLD OF ART: 
PAINTINGS BY COROT 


Jean Baptiste Camille Corot was born in Paris, the talented son 
of the court modiste to Napoleon I. Unlike the story of hardship 
and privation common to the youthful struggles of the great nine- 
teenth-century painters Corot’s beginnings in art were amply pro- 
vided for by well-to-do parents. His work met with early success 
and throughout his life he enjoyed a position of affluence which 
commanded the admiration of the notables of Europe. An artist 
of great versatility, there was hardly a medium that he did not 
master and although more than two hundred landscapes attest his 
favorite and most popular work he proved his ability in other 
fields by a host of portraits, sketches and etchings. Most of his 
canvases depict the blended colors of twilight scenes and were 
painted, not in the open air with his subjects before him, but from 
memory in his studio. His long and eventful life ended in 1875, but 
his achievements live on in the great art collections of the world 
and in the aspirations of a numerous school of followers. 


(Photos by Eugene Brenwasser.) 


“FEMME ACCOUDEE.” 
Lent by Horace Havemeyer. 














DETAILS OF AN INTERIOR IN CONTEMPORARY ART 
Are Introduced as Decorative Accents, on the Silver Back- 
ground of the Wall. These Are Amusing Architectural Birds, 
Plumes and Florals, and Here and There a Single Leaf in 
Rich Metal Tones Appears. Wide Bands of Mirrored Glass 
Form an Arc That Draws the Bar Within the Plan of the Room. 


Ketterer, Decorator. 
(All Photos by Fred Hess, Courtesy Josiah White & Sons.) 


the professional world. In its present form it bears slight 

resemblance to the old-time institution—bar, buffet, or 
whatever it was named, in the days when it flourished. There 
were many places of splendor then—for instance, the Hoff- 
man House bar, famed for its fine paintings and appoint- 
ments. The bar is now in good standing in the best society, 
patronized not alone by the masculine half but by the polite 
world at large. Because of this new status, decorators have 
been inspired to create interiors of beauty, charm and com- 
fort that make the bar an inviting place in which to spend 
leisure moments, or hours, along with the incidental refresh- 
ment. A bar in one’s house has become the accepted thing, 
and the success with which the work of interior decorators 
has met in fitting them up has extended to hotels. 

A delightful example of this up-to-date bar, called a 
lounge, though it is just a rose by another name, has been 
discovered in the Marlborough-Blenheim at Atlantic City. In 
one corner of the baronial building, a contrast to the stately 
interior and its flower-laden atmosphere, is this exceptionally 
artistic bar. There are rich furnishings such as one selects 
for one’s drawing room or living room, soft lights, tables, 
easy chairs and couches and deep pile velvet carpets under 
one’s feet. All this in the manner of contemporary art, done 
with broad brush strokes, but given to curves and ornamental 
motifs that make the bold block pattern of hangings and the 
banded wall treatment the more effective. It is a novel ex- 
perience to find that one may sit in a cushioned chair, with 
an apéritif, or whatever, on the little “coffee” table close by 
and read by the light of a shaded lamp, apart from the crowd 
and bustle. 


7. bar today has “staged a comeback,” in the language of 


RIGHTLY NAMED THE SILVER LOUNGE, 
This Modern Conception of a Bar Might Easily Be Interpreted 
as a Drawing Room. The Color Scheme Is Crimson, Black, 
Silver and Cream. A Lofty Ceiling Is Lowered by the Use 
of Black Linoleum, Walls Are Finished With Silver Leaf in 
Dull and Luster Finish. The Linoleum Forms a Dado and 
Covers the Base of the Columns. Luxurious Couches and 
Chairs With Silvered Metal Frames Are Upholstered in 
Cream Leather, a Very Effective Contrast to the Crimson 
Carpet. 


THE SILVER 
LOUNGE AT 
MARLBORO- 
BLENHEIM A 
VERSION OF 
NEW-TYPE 
BAR 

















By 

















, _ A CLOSE-UP OF THE BAR 
Fails to Disclose the Traditional Brass Rail, but Shows Mahogany Chairs 4 la Soda Foun- 
tain and Brings Out Sharply the Beautiful Satinwood, Banded With Brass. Daylight Filters 
Lat ee g Leaded Windows of Frosted Glass, and Each Column Is of Glass Lighted From 


Behind by Electric Bulbs. The Effect Is Enchanting and the Device Eliminates the 


Conventional Wall Lights. Here and There an Especially Designed Lamp Provides Com- 
fortable Lighting for the Leisurely Reader. 
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VIONNET FEATURES A VOLUMI- 
NOUS. SKIRT 

With a Tightly Fitted Hip-Line, Covered 

Shoulders and a Deep Square Décolleté 

in Back and a Huge Bow Tie at the Neck 

in Front on This Stiff Black Taffeta 


Gown. From Jay-Thorpe. 
(New York Times Studios.) 
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PARIS EVENING 
CLOTHES SHOWN 


IN NEW YORK 
By WINIFRED SPEAR 


HE Paris imports for evening show 

that voluminous gowns vie with 

slinky ones for favor this season. 
The silver lamé petticoat frock by Schi- 
aparelli which has a full gathered skirt 
is one of the new silhouettes. Main- 
bocher’s sheath-like black velvet gown, 
Pictured here, with a slit skirt flaring 
from the knees, is another type. 

Tightly fitted tiered gowns were done 
by Lucille Paray and Mainbocher. Maggy 
Rouff’s romantic white satin robe de 
style shown on this page is a new “old- 
fashioned” line, and Vionnet’s black taf- 
feta shows a full but fitted skirt and a 
high front décolletage. 


BLACK BEADS MAKE THEIR 
APPEARANCE 
in the Knee-Length Tunic of This Dinner 
Gown With Fitted Sleeves Covering the 
Elbows. The Black Satin Skirt Curves 
Away From the Opening in Front to a 
Short Train in Back. Pink Velvet Sash. 
By Mainbocher. From Bergdorf-Goodman. 
(New York Times Studios.) 





MAINBOCHER’S SHEATH-LIKE 
BLACK VELVET GOWN 

Is Cut With a Flaring Slit Skirt Orna- 

mented With Black Velvet Flowers. The 

Sleeves Are Three-quarter-Length, the 

Back Décolleté a Short V. 

From Bergdorf-Goodman. 


At Left— 

A ROMANTIC ROBE DE STYLE OF 
WHITE SLIPPFR SATIN, 
Designed by Maggy Rouff, Shows an 
Intricately Cut and Draped Décolletage 
With V Front and Back. Hattie Carnegie. 












FOR BOOKLET 
ON SIROIL! 


Siroil, the new relief for psoriasis has 
brought expressions of gratitude from 
men and women throughout the coun 
try. You owe it to yourself to try it. Un- 
less it relieves your condition within 
two weeks-—-and you are the sole judge 

this treatment costs you absolutely noth- 
ing. Our guarantee covers that fully 
Siroil applied externally to the affected 
area causes the scales to disappear, the 
red blotches to fade out, and the skin 
to resume its normal texture. Write to- 
day for booklet on this new treatment 


SIROIL LABORATORIES 


1214 Griswold St., Dept. W Detroit, Mich. 


Please send me full information on 
Siroil—the new treatment of psoriasis 
Name 
Address = 
City State 
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THE GRAND FOYER OF THE THEATRE, 
Which Is to Be a Permanent Exhibition Room of Painting and Sculpture, 
With Each of the Side Walls Bearing a Gigantic Mural. José Clemente 
Orozco Has Been Commissioned to Do One of These Walls and on the 
Other Diego Rivera Will Reproduce the Much-Discussed Mural Destroyed 
in Rockefeller Center. 


HAILED IN MEXICO AS THE MOST SUMPTUOUS THEATRE ON THIS CONTINENT: THE PALACE OF FINE ARTS, 
a Magnificent Example of Italian Renaissance Architecture With Modernistic Detail, Formally Opened on the 125th Anniversary of Mexico’s Inde- 
pendence. It Occupies More Than an Acre in the Heart of the Capital, Cost About $8,750,000, and Contains a Main Auditorium Seating 3,500, Two 
Smaller Auditoriums Suitable for Movies and Concerts, and Several Exhibition Salons. 
Porfirio Diaz Work on the Structure Was Interrupted for Nearly Fifteen Years. 
of Saffron-Colored Iridiscent Crystals, While the Interior Is an Array of Mexican Marbles, Bronzes and Fine Woods, Decorated With Gigantic Murals, 


Carvings and Sculpture. (Courtesy Pan-American Airways.) . 























THE PROSCENIUM ARCH, 
Richly Decorated With Classical and Historical Figures and the Vast 
Curtain Made Entirely of Glass by the Tiffany Studios of New York 
Depicting the Valley of Mexico. 











Actual Construction Was Begun in 1905 but After the Fall of 
The Exterior Is of Carrara Marble, With the Exception of the Dome 
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| THE MOVIE 





: OF THE 


| WEEK: 








» "CARAVAN" 





(No. 1.) THE GRAPE HAR- 
VEST AT THE CHATEAU 
TOKAY 


Marks the Arrival of a Group 
of Gypsies Led by Latzi 
(Charles Boyer), Who Come to 
the Vineyards of the Countess 
Wilma to Lend Their Musical 
Efforts to the Gathering of the 
Crop. Latzi’s Gypsy Sweet- 
heart, Tinka (Jean Parker), Is 
Soon Forgotten When Latzi 
Lays Eyes on the Seemingly 
Unattainable Countess, in a 
Scene From the Screen Musical 
Romance, “Caravan.” 


(No. 2.) A HOPELESS 
DREAM COMES TRUE 
When Countess Wilma (Loret- 
ta Young), in Order to Frus- 
trate an Intrigue Which Would 
Result in Her Marriage to One 
She Had Never Seen, Proposes 
to Latzi in the Presence of Her 
Aristocratic Guests. 





Cox 
| 


. | 
, 
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(No. 3.) COMPLICATIONS ATTENDED BY REPENTANCE ‘i } MINDS § ‘h I PRO , 
Arise When the Young Lieutenant (Philip Holmes), Whom Wilma’s Coun- (No. 4.) LATZI FINDS SOLACE AND AFFECTION 
selors Had Chosen as Her Husband, Arrives at the Castle and Finds He) and Is Finally Convinced by Tinka That a Gypsy Life and a Gypsy Sweet- 


Married to the Gypsy Musician. Instantly Attracted, Wilma Realizes the , P , 
Mistake She Has Made. heart Are More Suitable to His Happiness Than the Atmosphere of Royalty. 
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A STOVE WHICH USES 
THE HEAT OF THE 
SUN TO BAKE BREAD 
AND BROIL BACON: 
SOLAR HEATER 
Set Up by Dr. Charles G. 
Abbot of the Smithsonian 


Institution at His Summer 





Cottage at Mount Wilson, 
Calif. Sunlight Falls 
Upon the Glass-Covered 





Top of the “Furnace” and 
Is Focused on a Long 
Copper Tube Surrounded 
by a Larger Tube of Spe- 
cial Glass, Thermos-Bottle 
Fashion. The Inner Tube 
Is Filled With Heavy Ma- 
chine Oil, Which Circu- 
lates Around Three Sides 
of the Oven, Heating It to 





a Temperature of 300 to | 


400 Degrees. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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At Right— 
ALMOST AS DE- 
STRUCTIVE ASA 
BULL IN A 
CHINA SHOP: 
AN AGILE 
MONKEY 
From Frank 
Buck’s Jungle 


ee 
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Camp at the Chi- oi a 4} 
cago World’s Fair wt a ee 
Playing Hide and ; a +. ; 

Seek in a ged , Sr. % 

Display Wit n- ~ : 
fortunate Results e a q 
for Several Hun- c= | 
dreds of Dollars’ Pe 
Worth of Vases. | i 

(Times Wide World bs > ae =) & 

Photos, Chicago 


Bureau.) 
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THE PRAYER ROOM OF THE FOUNDER OF A, ad 
METHODISM: JOHN WESLEY’S KNEE-TABLE P+ » in * » z 
‘a One of the Room’ NP, CHAIR, e ya ron oll =] 
in One of the Rooms of the House in London Wher ld 
He y Ate Mag His Death in 1791. Fine Wood Panei- ™ i ow us —: 5 _ i. 
ing in the House Has Been Stripped of Fifteen S IN A LONG-DI : 
Layers of Paint to Expose the Color of the Original ae a ONAL reine RACE a Senne SP Se. We 

Wood From Columbus, Ohio, With the Birds Taking Off for a Flight of About 600 Miles to Cities in 


(Times Wide World Photos. 
” aes the East and Midwest. (Associated Press.) 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION 
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THE PRODUCT OF EXPERIMENTATION COSTING $1,000,000: 
A “NOISELESS” STREET CAR, 
Four Years in the Making, Ready for a Trial Run at the Fifty-third Annual Conven- 
tion of the American Transit Association at Cleveland. It is Said to Accelerate 15 
Per Cent Faster Than a Modern Automobile. 
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FOR HAY FEVER RESEARCH UP TO 15,000 FEET IN 
ALTITUDE: DR. A. H. ZIFFENBLATT 
With His Apparatus Mounted in an Airplane for Pollen Col- 


lecting Flights From 
Philadelphia. Air Is 
Collected in the Fun- 
nel and Passed 
Through a Jar Con- 
taining Alcohol, Glyc- 
erine and Water to 
Catch the Pollen. 





NEW LUXURY 
IN TROLLEY TRANSPORTATION: 
THE INTERIOR OF 
, .THE “NOISELESS” STREET CAR, 
Showing the Unusual Amount of Win- 
dow Space and the Novel Arrangement 
of the Seats. 


(Times Wide World Photos, 
Cleveland Bureau.) 





LAMP AND RADIO 


ALLL 
me OFF FLOOR! 






































—— A neat job inacantly No damage to 
ORIFICIAL TREATMENT BY DRY iran dneltalaradetinaetaa Bek 
HEAT: JUSTRITE : 
THE ELLIOTT AUTOMATIC PUSH-CLIP 
DEVICE @ your 10c stere or dealer cannot pupoly re j 
for the Easing of Congestion and In- a ¢ : pnsetedhnesmad tg E+ Are A= 
flammation, With the Temperature bas Fe fiat aie ae TS Sy rat) Slop AAS — 
Constantly Controlled by the Physi- Sf PAP 
cian as Water Is Circulated Through SOMETHING NEW IN THE LINE OF AIRPLANES: FITS BACK OF BASEBOARO OR MOULDING ygMAOYT ran Sata. 
Tubes, in Service in Chicago. . DR. GEORGE A. SPRATT LEBBBALAABAA AY b 
(Times Wide World Photos, of Coatesville, Pa., Preparing for a Test Flight of His Novel 





Chicago Bureau.) Design of Machine Without a Tail. (Times Wide World Photos.) 














IN BROADWAY'S 
NEW PLAYS 

















_ COLLETTE LYONS, | 
in the Melodrama, “Small Miracle,” Comedienne, Who Will Appear in the 
at the Golden Theatre. Forthcoming Musical Revue, “Calling 
(Vandamm.) . All Stars.” (Progress. ) 


ILKA CHASE 





x j 
JUDITH ANDERSON AND JAMES RENNIE 
in a Scene From “Divided by Three,” at the Ethel Barry- 















































more Theatre. (Vandamm.) 
"mae oe 
At Left— At Right— ; 
BERT LYTELL ; J. C. NUGENT 
in “The First Legion,” at in “Dream Child,” a Comedy 
the Forty-Sixth Street of Which He Is the Author, 
Theatre. at the Vanderbilt Theatre. 
(Vandamm.) (Vandamm.) 
STAGE PLAYS STAGE PLAYS 
MARTIN BECK THEATRE ty Dwight Deere Wiman and Auriol Lee present 
* GILBERT & 
D’OYLY CARTE ‘vitivay SYBIL THORNDIKE 
OPERA COMPANY from LONDON in John Van Druten’s New Comedy 
ST ee a er | 
- R y oT. . -) “Co n ad 
“TH I 3s EN ‘%E.” T " : we BOOTH THEA. 
TAME PIRATES OF PENZANCE.” inure. to Sat (Br Regueal vest THE DISTAFF SIDE | 
22 (Mon. to Wed) “Trial by Jury’”’ and “PINAFORE”; Thurs. to Mats. Wed. & Sat., 2:40 with ESTELLE WINWOOD and VIOLA KEATS 
Sat. “IOLANTHE.” _— — : 
Wed. Mat., 83c to $2.20. Sat Mat., $1.10 to $2.75. Eves., $1.10 to Pe A En AN RC ESE AE CY a > a 
$3.30, incl. tax. Eves. 8:15; Mats. 2:15. Seats for all performances ———————— | 
at bex office. SAM H. HARRIS presents 
——————— MAX GORDON’'S TWO OUTSTANDING PRODUCTIONS") RRIL 
A NEW MUSICAL PLAY . . . PRODUCTION CONCEIVED AND DIRECTED BY ) 
4a HASSARD SHORT A New Play by GEO. S. KAUFMAN and MOSS HART 








y | y with Kenneth McKenna, Mary Philips, Jessie Royce Landis, Walter Abel, Cecelia Loftus 
HE GREAT WALTZ MUSIC BOK THEATRE, _ om s.. Wut of Bowe 
Evs. 8:40. Mats. Thursday and Saturday at 2:40 
Book by Moss Hart MUSIC BY JOHANN STRAUSS DANCES BY ALBERTINA RASCH <stnisiegreernpespetnvasieniensenshesalastidapstiespenennasinasiongieieanes paiatetiabaaitienieds : ——— ae 


. : Ev , S5e- 
Seats on See S The Centre Theatre, seth & eth Ave. MateWeae B Bat” toe-82.20 PHOT Oo Pp L A Ys 


WALTER SINCLAIR LEWIS'S 2nd Smash Week | 


HUSTON ix “DODSWORTH” KAY FRANCIS — LESLIE HOWARD 
3 in “BRITISH AGENT” 
Dramatized by SIDNEY HOWARD Warner Bros. Dynamic Drama | 
SHUBERT  venings 8:40. Matinees Wed. & Sat 2:30 STRAND—25c 
aegtemmaenen SN _ B'WAY & 47TH ST., te | P. M. 

















A Gay, Tuneful Show with —— ———— ———— — — | 
the prettiest dancing Ya e RADIO SHOWPLACE OF THE NATION 
girls in town cm MUSIC HALL ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
: ~ Week Beginning Thursday, October 4th ; i 
A New Musical Comedy 4 t POW & R’ | ON THE STAGE 
? with MILTON BERLE 


A presentation typical of this great 
From Lion Feuchtwanger’s noted novel || theatre. Staged by Leon Leonidoff. 


IMPERIAL W. 45th St. Eves. 8:40|S EATS 4 2d 
i Mts. Wed. & Sat. 2:40 | Weeks Ahead First Mezzanine seats may be reserved in advance—Phone COlumbus 5-6535 
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Every Sunday in 


The New York Times 


FIRST NEWS SECTION—Latest news from. all 
parts of the globe, reported by staff men and special cor- 


respondents stationed at strategic points. 


EDITORIAL SECTION—Interpretation of signifi- 
cant events and dispatches by competent observers through- 


out the world. 


SECOND NEWS SECTION— Additional general 


news and the latest reports on business, trade and finance. 


MAGAZIN E—Background of the news in illuminating 





articles by authoritative writers. 
A ROYAL BRIDE-TO-BE PAYS A VISIT TO HER FIANCE’S PA- 


RENTS: PRINCESS MARINA AND PRINCE GEORGE , *VIE W__The ; : . eee 
Pose at Balmoral Castle, Aberdeenshire, Scotland, Where She and Her BOOK REVIEW—The outstanding American literary 
Parents, Prince and Princess Nicholas of Greece, Were the Guests of publication tells of the newest books in reviews that are 
King George and Queen Mary. (Times Wide World Photos.) 


widely read and highly respected. 





SPECIAL FEATURES—lInteresting articles that help 
to an understanding of the news; with special pages on 


science, automobiles, aviation, resorts and travel. 


DRAMA AND MUSIC—News and comment on the 
theatre, music, screen, radio, the dance, art, fashions and 


gardening. 


ROTOGRAVURE —Graphic portrayal of outstanding 
news, fashions and society events in interesting, unusual 


and exclusive photographs. 


SPORTS—Exciting accounts of exciting events by re- 


porters who know sports and personalities of the sports 


world, and know how to tell about them. 


The Sunday edition of The New York Times sent 
postpaid to any address in the United States, $5 


MEMORY OF THE AUTHOR OF READERS WIDELY USED a year; weekday and Sunday editions, $15 a year. 
sae HALF A CENTURY AGO: MR. AND MRS. HENRY FORD | 
Attending the Dedication of a Memorial at the Birthplace of Dr. William 
| Holmes McGuffey near West Alexandria, Pa. 


mee || Ohe New York Times 


a ro: ED ET COMPETTFION, a. See ‘All ithe News That’s Fit to Print.” 
Prize-winning pictures in the Amateur Photographic Competition are 
| published in the last issue of each month. MID-WEEK PICTORIAL 
awards a first prize of $15 for the best amateur photograph, $10 for the 
second best photograph and $3 for each of the other photographs accepted. 
Amateur photographs must be submitted by the actual photographer. 
They must carry return postage and should be addressed to the Amateur 
Photograph Editor, MID-WEEK PICTORIAL, 229 West Forty-third ee ae 
Street, New York, N. Y. ————EE~— Ey Sk 
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ow You Can Master 
GOOD ENGLISH 


—--in Is minutes a day 


HOUSANDS of persons make mistakes 
in their everyday English—and don’t 
know it. It is surprising how many 

persons fail in spelling such common words 
as ‘‘business,’’ ‘judgment,’ ‘‘beneficiary,”’ 
and “‘receive’’; say “‘between you and I”’ in- 
stead of ‘“‘between you and me’’; use “who” 
for ‘“whom’’ and mispronounce the simplest 
words. And it is equally astonishing how few 
know whether to use one or two “‘c’s”’ or ‘‘m’s’’ 
or ‘‘s’s’’ (as in ‘“‘recommend”’ or “‘disappoint’’), 
or when to use commas in order to make their 
meaning absolutely clear. Most persons use 
only common words—colorless, flat, ordinary. 
Their speech and their letters are lifeless, dull, 
humdrum, largely because they Jack confi- 
dence in their use of language. 


What Does Your English Say 
About You? 


Does your English help or hinder you? 
Every time you talk, every time you write, you 
show what you are. When you use the wrong 
word, when you mispronounce a word, when 
you punctuate incorrectly, when you use trite, 
commonplace words, you handicap yourself 
enormously. English, the very tool you should 
use to improve your business or social position, 
holds you back. And you don’t realize it, for 
people are too polite to tell you about your 
mistakes. 

But now Sherwin Cody offers you a com- 
mon-sense way to acquire a mastery of English 
in only a few minutes a day. It’s so easy for 
you to stop making the mistakes in English 
which have been hindering you and learn to 
present your ideas clearly, forcefully, con- 
vincingly, on all occasions—without even 
thinking about it! 


What Cody Did at Gary 


For many years Mr. Cody studied the prob- 
lem of creating instinctive habits of using good 
English. Some time ago he was invited by 
the author of the famous Gary System of 
Education, to teach English to all upper- 
grade pupils in Gary, Indiana. By means of 
unique practice exercises Mr. Cody secured 
more improvement in these pupils in 
five weeks than previously had been 
obtained by similar pupils in two years 
under the old methods. 

Even more recently, in the schools of Colo- 
rado Springs, an experiment was conducted 
under the supervision of F. H. Bair, then 
Superintendent of Schools in that city. Mr. 
Bair kept part of the school system under the 
old method of English instruction and put two 
elementary schools and one of the Junior High 
Schools (about seven hundred pupils in all) 
under the Cody method. Results were 
astounding! In his report at the end of the 
experiment, Mr. Bair states, in part, ‘“‘The 
general results as shown by the statistical 


summaries and by the materials that I looked 
over were astonishing. It will be seen that the 
experimental schools in every case gained very 
sharply over the control schools. It would ap- 
pear that Mr. Cody has come upon an idea and 
to some extent a procedure almost revolution- 
ary in the teaching of skill in English.” 


100Z Self-Correcting Device 


The basic principle of Mr. Cody’s new 
method is habit-forming. Suppose he himself 
were standing forever at your elbow. Every 
time you mispronounced or misspelled a word, 
every time you violated correct grammatical 
usage, every time you used the wrong word to 
express your meaning, suppose you could hear 
him whisper: “That is wrong, it should be thus 
and so.”’ Inashort time you would habitually 
use the correct form and the right words in 
speaking and writing. 

Mr. Cody’s 100% Self-Correcting Device 
(upon which he holds a patent) does exactly 
this thing. It is his silent voice behind you, 
ready to speak out whenever you commit an 
error. It finds your mistakes and concen- 
trates on them. You are not drilled upon 
anything you already know; and, unlike the 
old ways of learning English, there are no rules 
to memorize. 

The study of English has been made so 
simple that much progress can be made in a 
very short time. No more than fifteen min- 
utes a day are required—and not of study, 
but of fascinating practice! Those who take 
advantage of Mr. Cody’s method gain some- 
thing so priceless that it cannot be measured 
in terms of money. They gain an impress of 
breeding that cannot be erased. They gain a 
facility of speech that marks them as educated 
persons in whatever society they find them- 
selves. They gain the self-confidence and self 
respect which this ability inspires. As for 
material reward, certainly the importance of 
good English in the race for success cannot be 
overestimated. Surely no one can advance 
far without it. 


Write for FREE Book 


A new book explaining Mr. 
Cody’s invention is ready. If you 
are ever embarrassed by mistakes 
in grammar, spelling, pronuncia- 
tion, punctuation, or if your vocab 
ulary is limited, this new free book, 
‘‘How You Can Master Good Eng- 
lish in 15 Minutes a Day,” will 
prove a revelation to you. It can 
be had free upon request. There 
is no obligation. Send the coupon 
or a letter or a postal card for it 
now. SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL 
OF ENGLISH, 7410 Searle Build- 
ing, Rochester, N. Y. 
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SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
7410 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 

Please send me, without any obligation on my 
part, y ; 
English in 15 Minutes a Day.” 


our free book, “‘How You Can Master Good 


This va uable box k can not be sent to children 





